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PREFACE 



Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was a political phenomenon. In a country where the majority 
of politicians have been indistinguishable, grey and quick to compromise, he 
stalked among them as a Titan. He has been called 'blackmailer', 'opportunist', 
'Bhutto Khan' (an undisguised comparison with Pakistan's military dictators 
Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan) and 'His Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah of 
Pakistan' by his enemies. Time magazine referred to him as a 'whiz kid' on his 
coming to power in 1971. His supporters called him Takhare Asia' (The Pride of 
Asia) and Anthony Howard, writing of him in the New Statesman, London, said 
'arguably the most intelligent and plausibly the best read of the world's rulers'. 
Peter Gill wrote of him in the Daily Telegraph, London: 'At 47, he has become 
one of the third world's most accomplished rulers.' And then later, after a change 
of heart and Bhutto's fall from power, he described him as 'one of nature's 
bounders'. Senator McGovern called him 'a man of peace'. The spectrum of 
epithets is wide, as indeed the man was complex. 

He was a politician of egregious guile and shrewdness. Long before other 
politicians of his time, he recognised the need to direct his appeal to the poor and 
dispossessed. He cut across traditional political lines with devastating effect, 
leaving in his wake shattered myths and establishing in the process a whole new 
type of politics. His rhetoric taught the poor masses of Pakistan to hold their 
heads high, telling them that they 'were the real fountain of power'. 

I first saw Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in August 1966 when, as a student in London, I 
went to hear him address the Pakistani community in Britain at the Conway Hall. 
He had just left Field Marshal Ayub Khan's cabinet and his opposition to the 
recently signed Tashkent peace agreement with India was an open secret. His 
youthfulness, his rhetorical powers, his fashionable left-wing views and his 
fervent Pakistani nationalism all served to captivate me. 

It was after returning to Pakistan to participate in the anti- Ayub movement that I 
first met Bhutto at the house of Hafeez Pirzada, a young lawyer and party 
worker destined to rise and fall with his political master. Despite his growing 
political importance and his devastatingly acute-intellect, Bhutto found time at 
that dinner party to talk at length with me. As well as captivated, I was hugely 
flattered that he should squander so much of his time and energy on a young 
devotee. Yet it was on that occasion also that I first encountered another side of 
the Bhutto phenomenon. I had asked him why he did not ask a prominent left- 
wing student leader to join his party 'Became I've f— d his hunt,' he replied, 'and 
I think he hates me for it.' 
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During his first years of power I found myself, like many of my countrymen and 
many foreigners, torn between breathless admiration and violent antipathy for 
the man. In July 1976 I decided to try finally to resolve these contradictory 
feelings, and wrote to him saying I intended to write his biography. We met at 
his residence in Karachi. Bhutto greeted me, relaxed and dressed informally in a 
bush-shirt. He immediately put me at ease, referring to various matters I had 
mentioned in my letter. He then proceeded to recall, with a clarity that left me 
incredulous, a conversation we hid once had. As I had not met Bhutto for seven 
years, I could not conceal my surprise at his retentive powers. He smiled and 
replied: 'Well, that's my job.' 

Bhutto was overthrown by the army a year after that meeting and the long 
process of his trials and execution presented the opportunity to examine his life 
and political work with greater objectivity. I have tried to avoid turning this 
narrative into the duller sort of history book, and have chosen to use the 
watersheds of his career as a means of illuminating Bhutto's brilliant, 
exasperating, self-destructive land still enigmatic political personality. 

His detractors condemn him, pointing to his years of power with its undoubted 
flaws and misrule as a justification. But one must look at his entire political 
career to judge him better. As a minister in Ayub Khan's cabinet and in political 
diaspora he made an indelible mark on the politics of his country. Possibly it is 
for this period of his political life that he will be most remembered. His creative 
foreign policy, iconoclasm, youth, the political education and respect he gave the 
poor, his populist style, courage, all combine to enshrine him in the corridors of 
history. As Prime Minister he redirected Pakistan's economic priorities, projected 
himself continually at the masses, realigned foreign policy towards radicalism, 
Islam and third world countries, stabilized Pakistan after the 1971 defeat and 
gave the country a Constitution. These are real accomplishments which his 
autocracy, unscrupulousness and whims tarnish but cannot efface. 

A number of friends, family and well-wishers have helped me with my labour: 
my wife Yasmin, who patiently and understandably tapped away, typing my 
dictation and scribbles into a coherent form and helping me with manuscripts. 
Raja Ehsan Aziz, who collected incredible quantities of information and 
interviews — his contribution was invaluable and his friendship an added 
reward; Bunny Saiduddin tnd Sameena Rehman who helped me collect data; 
Yawar Hilaly, Zafar Hilaly, Ali Afridi, Farida Ataullah, my mother Mrs. C Taseer 
and Shanaz Fancy, whose advice and criticism were invaluable. I am also 
grateful to Peter Gill, correspondent of the Fondon Daily Telegraph, who has 
given me the benefit of his insights into the circumstances of Bhutto's overthrow 
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which he covered for his newspaper. I have, of course, to add that any mistakes 
or errors in judgment are mine alone. 



SALMAAN TASEER 
Lahore May 1979 
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Chapter One 

THE BHUTTOS OF LARKANA 



Sindh, home of the Bhutto clan and one of the provinces of modern Pakistan, is a 
harsh and unforgiving land. The tyranny of its climate matches the tenacity of its 
feudal dominions. The mighty River Indus brings life and some relief as it winds 
across the scorching plains, but then exacts a fearful revenge in ruinous and 
almost annual flooding. Even the sounds of Sindh seem more poignant than 
those of more settled climes — the reed pipes, the whining mosquitoes and the 
creak of cart-wheels on their way to market. It was a Sindhi poet, Shah Abdul 
Latif, who captured the forlornness of his country in this haunting verse 

The sorrowful smell of the mist 
lingering over the Indus, 

Gentle waves of rice, dung and rind 
This is the salt cry of Sindh 
As I die let me feel 
the fragrance of tears. 

Across this ill-starred country, local dynasties grappled murderously for control 
in the years that witnessed gradual extension of British power and influence in 
the Indian sub-continent. By the early nineteenth century Sindh had been 
consolidated by its own overlords into one of the most brutal of feudal societies. 
Sprawling estates, sometimes stretching over thousands of acres, were worked 
by poverty-stricken haris (tenants) who remained for centuries at the complete 
mercy of their waderas (feudal overlords). Great shikargahs (hunting preserves) 
were reserved for the private delectation of the old Sindhi families. Regardless of 
the influx of contemporary ideas, Sindh remains today a redoubt of reaction. 
Exploited, illiterate and landless, the unfortunate haris have struggles for 
generations in bondage, as their bodies and those of their children are handed 
over to successive waderas. Their long subjugation, as history sorrowfully attests, 
has left the hari abysmally servile. He greets the wadera by touching his feet and 
with downcast eyes Feudal allegiances have been imprinted on his mind, finding 
an absurd culmination in some areas of Sindh like Sanghar, where the fanatical 
Hurs followers of the Pir of Pagaro, an hereditary spiritual leader and feudal 
overlord — believe death in the service of their leader will ensure a passage to 
heaven. 

A stream of foreign conquerors, local dynasties and various other claimants to 
their place under this burning sun have heavily influenced the development of 
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Sindh, contributing also to the racial spectrum of its people. For hundreds of 
years waves of migrants sweeping across the land, some settling down, others 
moving on to fresh pastures, have created an extraordinary racial mix. Historians 
believe that the people of Sindh are the descendants of various Sakka, Kushan 
and Hun races who invaded the sub-continent thousands of years ago. In 
Larkana district much of the population is said to be of these stocks. Prominent 
clans inhabiting the district are the Chandios, Khuhawars, Hakros, Jatios and 
Mahesars, with the main distinction being between Baluch and non-Baluch tribes. 
One of the most entrenched of the old Sindhi clans are the Bhuttos. 

As the home town of the Bhutto clan, Larkana has latterly gained a prominence 
which it hardly deserves. A small, neglected, dusty provincial town, it has the 
usual fly-infested slums and crumbling old houses, all in keeping with its general 
dilapidation. Its pattern is that most favored by British colonial planners, with 
the railway line dividing the native bazaar from the homes of the ruling elite. 

There is a more inspiring site nearby. On the banks of the Indus lies Mohenjo- 
Daro — a dead metropolis more than 5,000 years old and certainly one of the 
most advanced of the world's early civilizations. In 1922 a team under the British 
archaeologist Sir Mortimer Wheeler were examining a huge dirt mound near the 
village of Mohenjo-Daro and unearthed a lost civilization that was to add several 
thousand years to Pakistan's pre-history. The grandeur of this dead city bears 
silent witness to the craft and ingenuity of these early people. 

Larkana town was founded in the early days of the Kalhora dynasty at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The Kalhora rulers are now chiefly 
remembered for their interest in extending Sindh's irrigation system. According 
to one version, Shah All Muhammad Kalhora was commissioned to undertake 
the task of digging a canal and named one of the nearby villages after its 
inhabitants, the Lariks, an indigenous tribe of Sindh. At one time it was called 
Chandka after the dominant Chandio tribe; but in due course the name Larkana, 
or 'village of the Lariks', crystallized. In later years the village became a place of 
some importance, and has been mentioned by travellers such as E B Eastwick in 
his book A Glance at Sindh before Napier. History haunts Larkana district. A 3,000- 
year-old chronology records the turbulence, migration and march of conquerors 
culminating in the final and bloody annexation of Sindh by Sir Charles Napier in 
the nineteenth century. At times the hoof-beats of the warring armies seem 
audible. It was from Larkana that Napier's Camel Corps sallied forth on its 
murderous assaults against the ruling Talpur tribes. Sir Richard Burton in his 
book Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the Indus writes of Larkana: 
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Beyond Sewan lies Larkan, the chief town of a well watered and well 
cultivated district; and apparently, with the exception of Kurrachee 
[Karachi], the most prosperous place in Sindh. 

Long after the annexation of Sindh by the British and the imposition of a new 
administration, Larkana became, in 1901, the headquarters of the district bearing 
its name. 

Larkana district has always been the most fertile area in upper Sindh. Irrigated 
from early days by inundation canals which were developed and extended by 
the progressive Kalhoras, its rich agriculture has stood out in sharp contrast to 
most other parts of Sindh. Wheat and rice fields abound, interspersed by mango 
and banana orchards. In 1932 the opening of the Lloyds Barrage had a further 
impact on the agrarian affluence of Larkana as well as on the power of the Bhutto 
family who own its wealthiest portions. Estimates vary as to the actual acreage 
owned by the Bhutto clan. Before the 1959 Land Reforms, each major clan head 
reportedly held around 40,000 to 60,000 acres of extremely productive land in 
Larkana, Jacobabad, Thatta and Sukkur. The largest jagirdars (landlords) in 
Larkana district and perhaps even in the sub-continent were the Chandio family 
who owned hundred's of thousands of acres of largely uncultivable land. 

It was the mighty patronage that Bhutto himself wielded as Pakistan's leader that 
was to transform Larkana. Nationalized industries, banks and corporations were 
encouraged to open offices in Larkana town. Pakistan International Airlines built 
an air-conditioned hotel. Other prestigious public works like the People's 
Stadium, parks, newly built medical hospitals and schools mushroomed, giving 
the town an eminence that far transcends its contemporary importance. The city 
area on the eastern side of the railway line has also undergone a sharp transition 
with new 'pukka' houses taking the place bf the old 'kuccha' ones. The soft 
fluorescence of tube lights provides an eerie effect on the narrow roads, many of 
which still retain the rusticity of the countryside. 

Modernistic monuments have been raised to the memory of international figures 
— Sukarno Square, situated near the Bhutto residence commemorates the 
memory of the founding father of Indonesia. Another monument, an obelisk 
structure rising high in the hot dusty sky, gives testimony to the enduring 
popularity of the builder of modern Turkey, Kamal Ataturk, whose sayings, 
together with those of Bhutto, are inscribed on the base of the monument in brass 
letters. Some of the roads have been named after important contemporary figures 
such as Raza Shah Pehlavi, the recently deposed ruler of Persia, and Hayat 
Muhammad Khan Sherpao, Bhutto's principal lieutenant in North West Frontier 
Province, who was assassinated in 1975. 
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As waderas of Sindh, the Bhuttos possess all the vices and virtues of their class. 
Living, consolidating and extending their sway over great areas of Sindh for five 
or six generations, they have an almost tactile empathy with the soil. Their life 
style is traditionally one of idyllic ease: Shikars, leisured hunting forays across 
the estates, afternoon siestas and an abundance of serfs catering to every whim. 
Couched for generations in leisure, the waderas are quite divorced from any 
work ethic. Inter-family squabbles, land disputes and intrigues are the stuff of 
feudal Sindhi politics. The pursuit of public office, at least until populist 
democracy intervened under Bhutto himself, was little more than a leisurely 
canter to the winning post. 

The traditions of feudal Sindh have greatly influenced the Bhutto clan's behavior 
and continue to do so. Favors are bestowed as part of the munificence and not as 
a right of the recipient. Other characteristics must have percolated into the young 
Zulfikar's thinking: a proclivity for apparently senseless vendettas, grand 
gestures, an exaggerated insistence on the debt of friendship, and an atavistic 
recalling of past feuds and links. He could remember (and frequently did) real 
and imagined slights spanning generations; familial anecdotes of every leading 
clan of Sindh and a vast repertoire of tidbits, scandal and family skeletons. 

Allied with this was a penchant for dangerous living, perhaps a key part in the 
feudal playboy's existence. Several prominent members of the clan, Bhutto's 
grandfather Ghulam Murtaza, his two brothers Sikander and Imdad, uncles 
Wahid Buksh and Elahi Buksh, all died long before they were fifty. Over- 
sensitive to this, Zulfikar privately told friends on a number of occasions that he 
had a premonition of an early death and therefore must accomplish whatever he 
could before the age of fifty. He was overthrown by the army from supreme 
power at the age of forty-nine, tried for murder and hanged on 4 April 1979, 
when he was fifty-one. 

Family tradition has it that the Bhutto clan of Sindh sprang from Rajput migrants, 
who came from Jaselmere, now in the Indian border state of 'Rajasthan, some 
four centuries ago. The first of them, Sehto Khan Bhutto, arrived in the middle of 
the sixteenth century and established a village, traces of which can still be found 
in upper Sindh. The family fortune, however, was founded in the early 
nineteenth century by the legendary Dodo Khan Bhutto who warred ruthlessly 
with the surrounding tribes to wrest large tracts of agrarian land for his family. 
His son, Allah Buksh Bhutto, extended the family domains by successful 
campaigns against the Burdi clans of Jacobabad and Jamali clans of Ghari Kharo. 

Dodo Khan Bhutto made an alliance with Nawab Wali Muhammad Leghari, 
Governor of Sindh's ruling Talpur family, and gained in both property and style 
from Leghari's patronage. Dodo Khan Bhutto was Zulfikar's great-great- 
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grandfather and regarded as the virtual Nawab (ruler) in the area. He travelled 
in a palanquin accompanied by a large retinue of retainers which, in those days, 
was the privilege of only the heads of the Talpur family and the Pir of Pagaro, 
the region's pre-eminent spiritual leader. Dodo Khan's efforts firmly established 
the Bhuttos among the elite families in Sindh — a position which they have 
continued to hold. 

In a family foretaste of the accusations that would one day be made against him, 
Zulfikar's grandfather, Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, was arraigned on a charge of 
murder. And just as Zulfikar and his close relations and allies were to claim that 
he had been 'framed' by his political foes, so family tradition says that Ghulam 
Murtaza was the victim of a politically inspired plot, this one apparently hatched 
by the local British authorities. Superstitious locals were less inclined to blame 
any elaborate conspiracy. It was said that by attending a religious ceremony 
honoring a dead Muslim saint, Ghulam Murtaza had conspicuously and 
flamboyantly worn gold ornaments. The plain and pious people of Sindh saw 
this as an affront to the great saint's memory and were content to attribute 
Ghulam Murtaza' s future misfortunes, including the murder charge, to his 
sacrilegious ways. 

The case against Ghulam Murtaza was instigated at the behest of the British 
Collector of Shikarpur district, and was a sensational political scandal in its day. 
Ghulam Murtaza hired the most eminent barrister of the Punjab, Sir William 
Henry Rattigan, as his Defence Attorney at a fee of Rs. 1,250.00 a day — more 
than £80 ($125) in modem money, and a fabulous sum in those times. Although 
he was acquitted, Ghulam Murtaza' s enemies were not willing to let matters rest 
there, and soon afterwards instituted a fresh series of murder cases against him. 
Aware that his arrest would mean certain execution, he fled. In absentia, Ghulam 
Murtaza was tried, found guilty and his properties and lands seized. 

As a fugitive, Ghulam Murtaza hid in the Punjab where he disguised himself as 
an orthodox Sikh and took the name of Sardar Dayal Singh; he wore long hair, a 
beard, the traditional bracelet and comb of the Sikh. He wandered north to 
Peshawar on the North West Frontier, and still further to Kabul where he was 
reputedly the guest of the Ruler of Afghanistan. 

Ghulam Murtaza continued his wandering for several years, till, growing 
anxious about his two infant sons, he decided to return to Sindh. Still disguised 
as Sardar Dayal Singh, he sailed down the Indus and arrived in Karachi to 
surrender himself to British justice. He succeeded in obtaining a retrial and an 
acquittal, as a result of which his property and lands were restored. It did him 
little good. At only thirty-one Ghulam Murtaza died, reportedly poisoned. 
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Zulfikar's father, Shahnawaz Bhutto, was born in the ancestral village of Ghari 
Khuda Buksh Bhutto in Larkana district on the 3rd of March 1888. During his 
father's years as a fugitive in Punjab and elsewhere, Shahnawaz and his brother 
Ali Gauhar were brought up in the custody of their uncle Rasool Buksh Khan 
Bhutto. Shahnawaz was educated in the Madrasa-e-Tul Islam, Larkana, and then 
at St Patrick's School, Karachi. Due to Ghulam Murtaza's premature death, 
Shahnawaz had to return to manage his family estates after completing only six 
years. He was never able to continue any formal education after this, but 
acquired a good command of English which he learned to speak and write 
fluently. 

Sustained by an agreeably comfortable revenue from his estates, Shahnawaz 
entered the political arena at a young age and rose steadily to prominence. When 
Sindh's representative to the Viceroy's Imperial Legislative Council died in 1919, 
Shahnawaz was elected unopposed to succeed him. In 1920 the local district 
boards were democratized and there was an election for president ship of the 
District Board for Larkana, one of the most powerful posts in the district. Once 
again, Shahnawaz was elected unopposed. The virtual appointment of 
Shahnawaz to these important positions is indicative of the comparative wealth 
and power of the Bhutto family, specially as Larkana district contained a number 
of prominent Sindhi families: the Chandios, Magsis, Israns of Kambar, Bughias 
of Dokri, Jatois of Mehar, Larkhiaris of Sewan and Dewans of Tayyab. 

Official honors and positions began to flow freely after this. Shahnawaz was 
made an honorary first-class magistrate; he received the Order of the British 
Empire; he was awarded the title of Khan Bahadur in 1921 and Companion of 
the Indian Empire in 1925. In 1930 he was knighted in the New Year's Honours 
list, the citation reading: 

He is the most influential zamindar in Sindh ... he has constantly and 

effectively exercised influence in support of the Government. 

So resplendent was Shahnawaz in honors that in August 1930 the Secretary of 
Revenue, Bombay, could write to him addressing him as 'Khan Bahadur, Sir 
Shahnawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan Bhutto, Kt, CIE, OBE'. In the official list 
of January 1932 which laid down the orders of seating of Indian gentlemen in the 
Commissioner's durbar at Larkana he was placed third after Nawab Ghaiba 
Khan All Nawaz Khan Chandio and Amir Ali Lahori. 

Shahnawaz was no popular politician. He relied more on discreet maneuvering 
and elitist pressures typical of feudal politics. Although tiring eventually of the 
fevered political intrigues of Sindh, he was by no means reticent in advancing his 
own position. In 1928, after Maulvi Rafiuddin was appointed a minister in the 
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Bombay Government, Shahnawaz wrote a letter to Sir Leslie Wilson, the Bombay 
Governor, suggesting that he was perhaps better qualified for the appointment. 
Sir Leslie replied: 'I always understood that you did not want a post in 
Government being a very busy man with great interests and influence in Sindh; 
but if I read your letter right, I fear I must have been mistaken. I naturally am 
aware of the claims that you have with regard to social status and influence as 
compared with others whom you mentioned. 1 

As one of Sindh's leading politicians, his position was eventually acknowledged 
when in May 1934 he was appointed Minister of Local Government in the 
Bombay cabinet. 

Nor was Shahnawaz a radical. Indeed, he ranked high among those respectful 
Indian politicians who counseled against any active opposition to the British. 
He .remained in their good books throughout his public life, tokens of which 
were the honors and citations that they heaped upon him. Shahnawaz was 
essentially a loyal Muslim leader and hence an anti-Congress politician. He 
activated a number of Muslim committees and groups and fought courageously 
for a series of Muslim causes. He was a friend of many famous Muslim 
politicians like Muhammad All Jinnah, founder of Pakistan, and particularly of 
Muhammad Ali Jauhar, a notable Muslim leader and educationist, who on his 
death-bed called for Shahnawaz to be by his side. 

Politics at the height of the Raj was limited to a privileged few. Recurring again 
and again on the boards, committees and councils which Shahnawaz served 
were the names of the Sindhi political elite: Abdullah Haroon, Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, Amir Ali Lohari, G M Sayed and M K Khurho. They seemed, 
within a tightly confined circle, to oppose, join and intrigue in a bewildering 
series of permutations. Politics, it seemed, was a sort of aristocratic game, with 
real power firmly in the hands of the British. Despite their plots and 
machinations against each other, they all seemed to belong to one large, happy 
family, attending each other's marriages, deaths, ceremonies and finally in the 
larger interest, holding together. Hidayatullah, for instance, was present at 
Shahnawaz' s second marriage, was a fellow member of the working committee 
for the separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, and yet the two were 
bitter opponents during the 1937 Sindh elections. 

It was Shahnawaz' s dogged fight for the separation of Sindh from the old 
Bombay Presidency that earned him a lasting place in the history of the 
subcontinent. He based his demand on the fact that Sindh was historically a 
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distinct unit with its own culture, language and ethnic groups. It had been 
appended to the Bombay Presidency by pure accident and was too remote to be 
administered properly. Moreover, being predominantly Muslim, Sindh as a part 
of the Presidency was outnumbered by the greater Hindu population making up 
the other member-states. Convinced that the rights of the Muslims of Sindh 
would be threatened, Shahnawaz continued his crusade for separation of Sindh 
for almost a decade. He attended the Round Table Conference in 1931 and 1932 
where he directly remonstrated with the British Prime Minister, Ramsay 
MacDonald, that the rights of Sindh were being brushed aside. As a result of this, 
a separate committee was formed with Lord Russell as its chairman, to examine 
The question of constituting Sindh as a separate province'. His return to Larkana 
after the Round Table Conference was a triumph. A huge procession was taken 
out through the village to celebrate the arrival of Sindh's most redoubtable 
proponent. Although then only an infant, Zulfikar remembered the scene: 'I was 
taken up on the roof to watch the people and the procession. I can recall all the 
excitement.' 2 

On the 24th of December 1933 the British Government gave in to Shahnawaz's 
tireless campaign and two years later Sindh formally became a separate province. 
The reverberations of Shahnawaz's action rippled further than anyone could 
have possibly imagined at the time. During the partition of the sub-continent, 
Sindh's pre-existing status as a Muslim majority province was a decisive factor in 
the granting of nationhood to Pakistan. A separate status meant that it would 
now comprise a part of the new Pakistan — a factor affecting the entire question 
of whether the new state was viable. In the interregnum — until the legislature of 
Sindh was elected in March 1937 - Shahnawaz was appointed Adviser to the 
Governor of Sindh. 

In the meantime, Shahnawaz's greatest triumph had led directly to his greatest 
defeat. As the leading proponent of the separation of Sindh, Shahnawaz was 
appointed early on as adviser to the British Governor, but early in 1937 it was 
decided that the first election for Sindh's newly created Legislative Assembly 
would be held. Campaigning by Sindh's feudal chieftains slowly got under way. 
The principal politician in Sindh at the time, other than Shahnawaz Bhutto, was 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, a shrewd lawyer from coastal Sindh and a 
former minister and Executive Counselor in the Bombay Government. Both 
politicians had an admirable line-up of prominent Sindhis behind them which 
crystallized into two distinct political groups: the Sindh United Party led by 
Shahnawaz and the Sindh Muslim Party led by Hidayatullah. There seemed to 
be no important divergence on principle; the two parties had been formed purely 
on the basis of personal rivalry and feudal allegiance. Prominent in Shahnawaz's 
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group were Haji Abdullah Haroon and G M Sayed, and in Hidayatullah's group 
there were Ayub Khurho, Kazi Fazalullah and Amir Ali Lohari. 

With no authentic political difference involved, it was hardly surprising that the 
election campaign became a compound of trickery and chicanery as factions 
switched sides, realigned and then switched back again to maximize their 
advantage. Secure in his family power, his long service to the Muslims and the 
laurels he had won for his work on the separation of Sindh, Shahnawaz felt his 
victory was assured. When he first heard his opponent would be Abdul Majeed 
Sindhi, he remarked with that contemptuous arrogance which would one day 
characterize many of his son's utterances: 'A jackal is entering the lion's den.' 
Unwisely, he did not return to Larkana until a few days before his election. On 
arrival, he found his campaign in complete disarray. Members of his family who 
were to represent him had connived with his opponents to render his position 
untenable. Disgusted by the perfidy around him, Shahnawaz threw in the towel 
and returned to Karachi while the polling was still in progress. Although he lost 
his own seat, his party gained a substantial majority in the Sindh Legislature; but 
the machinations and intrigues surrounding the election so upset him that he left 
his Sindh United Party to be fought over by his opponents, who managed to 
install Hidayatullah as the first Chief Minister of Sindh. 

At only forty-nine, the age at which Bhutto himself was to be removed from 
power, Shahnawaz retired permanently from Sindh politics and joined the Public 
Service Commission in Bombay. A statement issued on his departure from 
politics reflected the hurt he felt at being rejected; 

It is with deep regret that I now have to bid farewell to the people of 
Sindh ... I have done all that lay in my power for the wellbeing of my 
fellow subjects ... in doing so, I may have done more harm to myself than 
anyone else. On account of political jealousy I have to bid farewell to the 
political life of the province ... to my friends I say, I cherish you all; to my 
opponents I say, I bear you no ill-will. 

Shahnawaz brooded over the ingratitude and humiliation of defeat for many 
years. That grudge passed to his son who vividly remembered, though only nine 
years old at the time: 

We were staying at the Chief Minister's residence as my father was 
Advisor to the Governor of Sindh at the time. Normally the house was full 
of guests and cars with people coming and going. I remember arriving 

home and finding everything deserted I asked our old family servant 

Babu, 'What happened? What's the matter?' and he replied, 'Sir, Sahib has 
lost his election.' 
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Zulfikar never forgot what his father suffered. It became an insult to the family 
honour which he took upon himself to vindicate. Opponents like Ayub Khurho 
ensured he remembered by mercilessly crowing at every opportunity. Many 
years later in 1970, Zulfikar and Ayub Khurho bitterly contested on the old 
battleground of Larkana, but this time the results were dramatically different. 
Khurho crashed to defeat by over 40,000 votes, losing even his own polling 
station of Akil. The old man had been vindicated. 

In 1947 Shahnawaz moved to Junagadh, a princely state on the Gujrat coast, as 
Minister in the Council of its ruler Sir Mahabbat Khan Rasul A1 Khanji and a few 
months later was appointed Divan in the place of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Abdul 
Kadir. In a state where the Divan is the de facto ruler, Shahnawaz' s appointment 
was significant enough to be announced over All-India Radio. These were 
desperately troubled times for Junagadh as the state, although predominantly 
Hindu, had a Muslim ruler who was audaciously flirting with the idea of joining 
Pakistan. Shahnawaz, under Jinnah's instructions, succeeded in persuading the 
ruler of Junagadh to take the plunge and accede to Pakistan. 3 However, 
agitations by the pro-Congress population stymied this attempt and forced the 
ruler to abdicate from the state in September 1947. With the real possibility of 
bloodshed and civil disruption, Shahnawaz made the controversial decision to 
invite the Indian Dominion to take over, and on the 8th November 1947 left for 
Pakistan with his family. In acknowledgement of the difficulties, both practical 
and political, involved in deciding as he did, Shahnawaz later said: 'Handing 
over the administration to the Indian Union was comparable to inviting a thief to 
tea.' 4 The trauma of Junagadh and its accession to India was a matter of great 
personal grief to Shahnawaz, contributing, together with his indifferent health, to 
his final retirement from any further political activity. 

After his return to Pakistan he remained Divan for a few more years to the now 
relatively impecunious Nawab of Junagadh, living during this period in a large 
house on McNeill Road, one of Karachi's more affluent residential areas. He then 
moved to Larkana where he took up the sedentary life of a retired Sindhi 
zamindar. While his son Zulfikar was abroad representing his country in the 
United Nations, Shahnawaz died in Larkana on the 19th of November 1957. 

There was nothing charismatic or colorful about Shahnawaz. Rather, he was a 
mild, staid and dignified man — very much the feudal baron who believed 
firmly in the conventional values of his zamindar class. He was rooted in the 
traditions of social immobility. In spite of the political disappointment of his later 

1 Dilip Mukerjee — A Quest for Power (from records of letters discovered at Junagadh Palace) 

4 G W Choudhry — Pakistan’s Relations with India 
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life, he seems easily able to forgive political opponents. A eulogy published on 
his eighth anniversary of his death emphasizes this: 

He possessed immense patience in the face of provocation. He tried to avoid 
speaking in offensive terms even to his opponents ... he was not revengeful even 
when he was convinced his enemies had done him wrong: 5 

A forgiving nature is not a wadera characteristic. His son Zulfikar never forgot 
an insult — a trait he shared by all accounts, with his grandfather Ghulam 
Murtaza Bhutto. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was born at 3 am on 5th January 1928 at A1 Murtaza, the 
rambling family residence in Larkana. His birth date places his sun in the zodiac 
under Capricorn ruled by the stern and melancholy Saturn. The birth was 
celebrated with all the pomp usually reserved for a son born into a Sindhi feudal 
house. For several days A1 Murtaza was open house to relatives, friends and 
well-wishers who travelled not only from the nearby Nao Dero, Gar hi Khuda 
Buksh and Mirpurkot, but as far away as Sukkur, Thatta and Jacobabad. 
According to tradition, the child was named at the Jamia mosque, Larkana, 
under the auspices of the local 'Mullah-priest'. After recitations from the holy 
Koran, Shahnawaz announced before the attendant gathering that he would 
name his son Zulfikar Ali. Zulfikar was the name given to his sword by Hazrat 
Ali, one of four Caliphs of Islam and a great warrior. Historically, the sword of 
Ali has been long regarded as a symbol, of struggle against oppression, 
significant to those who consider such portents as a harbinger of things to come. 
For Shahnawaz, Zulfikar' s birth had a special significance as he was the first 
male issue from his second wife. In 1924 Shahnawaz had fallen in love with, and 
married, an attractive Hindu girl who, before marriage, converted to Islam, 
changing her name to Khurshid. The 'nikah' was held in Quetta at the residence 
of Nawab Bahadur Aazam Jan of Kalat. Khurshicl's humble origins were 
anathema to the feudal Bhuttos, and for a considerable period they remained 
adamantly opposed to the union. Even as a young boy, Zulfikar was aware of 
this clan hostility towards his mother and her anguish made a deep impression 
upon him. He never forgot his mother's mortification at her treatment by the clan. 
'Poverty was her only crime' he once said, and even attributed his own 
egalitarian attitudes to his mother's talk of the inequities of the feudal system. 
Shahnawaz and Khurshid, however, remained devoted to each other throughout 
their married life. Visitors to Bhutto's house remember Khurshid as a charming 
and affectionate person and the domestic atmosphere as extremely happy. 



5 Miran Muhammad Shah. Dawn 19th November 1965. 
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Shahnawaz came to focus increasingly lavish attention on his youngest son 
Zulfikar. Ayub Khurho recalls : 'Whenever he was in the village, the little fellow 
was always with him and later on he was really proud of his son's academic 
achievements. 6 His own education being minimal, Shahnawaz vicariously 
reveled in Zulfikar' s intellectual achievements, giving him an education reserved 
for the elite of the sub-continent (Berkeley, California, and Oxford, England). It 
seemed that Zulfikar's successes compensated the old man for his 
disappointments at the somewhat dissolute lives of his two elder sons, Sikandar 
and Imdad, who both died at a young age. 

Like most fond fathers, he nurtured high expectations. Immediately after 
Zulfikar returned to Pakistan, Shahnawaz began to groom him for a political 
career. He frequently impressed on him the necessity of developing links and 
alliances with the politically well-connected and the powerful. In the best 
seigniorial traditions he introduced him to the zamindars and political barons of 
Larkana and Sindh. In the 1955 indirect elections to the National Assembly, 
Shahnawaz deputed Zulfikar to help Ayub Khurho who had pleaded with 
Shahnawaz to approach Sardar Sultan Chandio, a powerful local landlord, and 
Sardar Ahmed Khan Bhutto, Zulfikar's father-in-law, for their support. Zulfikar 
was his political heir and was clearly expected to bring honors to the Bhutto 
name. 

Threads of family legacy and clan history were all-important to Shahnawaz and 
he passed this on to his son. The choice of naming his grandson fell on 
Shahnawaz and he chose to call him Mir Murtaza after his own father. Zulfikar's 
second son was born after Shahnawaz's death and almost as a matter of course 
was named Shahnawaz. Shahnawaz's first grand-daughter was called Benazir 
after one of his own daughters who died when only ten years old. Zulfikar 
commissioned portraits of his grandfather Ghulam Murtaza, his father 
Shahnawaz and brothers Sikandar and Tindad. Hanging in the vestibule of 
Bhutto's residence A1 Murtaza in Larkana, their stern faces and characteristically 
drooping lower lips bear witness to his relish at his family's feudal past. 



6 Interview with Ayub Khuhro by the author 
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Chapter Two 
SALAD DAYS 



As an infant Zulfikar stayed in Larkana with his mother. His parents were 
devout Muslims and he was sent at the tender age of four to the 'mullah', a priest 
at the local mosque to learn Arabic and to recite from the Holy Koran. Formal 
schooling was initially erratic. Wary of family vendettas and squabbles, 
Shahnawaz preferred to keep his son with him, and the constant moves made 
any coherent and systematic education impossible. He first went to school at a 
convent and then at the kindergarten (girls' section) of Bishops High School at 
Karachi. In summer he used to accompany his father to Poona —the seat of the 
Bombay Government during the stifling heat — and study at the local convent. 
Finally, with his father's defeat in the Sindh elections in 1937, the family moved 
to Bombay where he entered the Cathedral High School where he stayed till he 
completed school. 

Cathedral High School was mainly for children of the Bombay elite, a 
community of few Muslims and a predominance of British, Hindus, Parsees and 
Anglo-Indians. As a child his friends were drawn from a wide spectrum of 
Bombay's varied communities: Karan Singh (son of the ex-ruler of Kashmir and a 
future Minister in Indira Gandhi's Cabinet), Asif Currimbhoy (from a 
predominant Muslim Khoja caste family), Jehangir Musageth and Piloo Mody 
(both Parsees) and Omar Kureshi who was to become a well-known sports 
journalist in Pakistan. 

He had the normal schoolboy interest in sport, but cricket was a particular 
favourite, as a result of which he developed a hero-worshipping attachment to 
the famous Indian Test cricketer Mushtaq Ali, who rather patronizingly recalls: 
'Zulfi had great talent for cricket and if he had persisted he might have been able 
to play a good class of cricket.' 7 Besides avidly watching fixtures in Bombay, he 
travelled as far away as Calcutta just to watch a Ranji Trophy match. 

At school his growing awareness of world events led him into occasional clashes 
with authority. Towards the end of his school career, he spoke in a debating 
tournament on the subject of the United Nations and the plenary San Francisco 
Convention. During his speech he attacked the British Government's decision to 
appoint Sir Feroz Khan Noon as the Indian representative. 



Zulfi my Friend — Piloo Mody 
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I felt it was a great travesty of justice that such men should represent India 
on the eve of her independence. It should have been someone like Jinnah 
or Nehru. 8 

The school principal was a stern Scotsman called Mr. Bruce who was so annoyed 
at Bhutto's precocity that he refused to award him the first prize that he had won, 
and instead warned him about 'dabbling in politics'. 

During his Senior Cambridge examinations (equivalent to today's GCE 'O' level) 
he got news that his younger sister, Benazir, who was studying at a convent at 
Poona, had died suddenly. His father was away in Sindh so that he had to take 
his mother to Poona and arrange for the burial. Benazir was his youngest sister 
and only ten when she died. He had developed a deep attachment to her and 
was emotionally devastated. Because of his absence he could not complete some 
of his papers and failed his examinations. The following year he sat again and 
passed easily. 

At thirteen, while still in school, Bhutto was married to one of Sardar Ahmed 
Khan Bhutto's three daughters, a distant cousin, and almost ten years older than 
him. This archaic form of marriage was typical of the type of property alliances 
favored by feudal Sindhis. At that age Zulfikar could barely comprehend what 
the union meant. He later told the Italian journalist Oriana Falaci: 

I didn't even know what it meant to have a wife, and when they tried to 
explain it to me I went out of my mind with rage, with fury. I didn't want 
a wife, I wanted to play cricket. 9 

Sardar Ahmed Khan Bhutto had no male issue and his substantial ancestral lands 
were divided among his daughters. Although Bhutto's father's village was Ghari 
Khuda Buksh he adopted Nao Dero as he was personally responsible for 
administering the large tracts of agricultural land inherited by his first wife. The 
marriage was barren and he rarely saw his first wife who spends most of her 
time in the village. However, in deference to family wishes, the marriage was not 
dissolved. 

In 1946 the struggle for Pakistan was reaching a climax. Jinnah set aside 16th 
August 1946 as 'Direct Action Day' in order to demonstrate to both the Indian 
Congress and the British the massive Muslim support for Pakistan. 'This day we 
bid goodbye to constitutional methods', Jinnah announced. 'Today we have also 



Conversations with the author 

9 Interview with History — Oriana Falaci 
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